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the first, one may question if the author has done complete justice to pos- 
sible incumbents of such a court. It may be doubted if the circumstances 
which surrounded the Dred Scott decision would ever be paralleled, and 
it may be believed that the greater enlightenment of a more advanced 
civilization and the freer opportunity for the influence of public opinion 
has increased and will continue to increase the probability of unbiased 
judgment. There is, too, a widespread belief in a broadening of enlight- 
ened vision resultant upon the world war and its lessons. 

With respect to the second consideration, the constitution of the league 
of nations which was formulated since Mr. Balch's book was written 
would seem to obviate the difficulty he feared. The moral suasion, the 
boycott, and the menace of concerted action by way of force in extreme 
cases would seem to meet the demand for power necessary to enforce 
the judgments of such a tribunal. 

J. J. Thompson 

A society of states. Sovereignty, independence and equality in a league 
of nations. By W. T. S. Stallybrass, M.A. (Oxon), fellow and vice- 
principal of Brasenose college, Oxford, of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter at law. (New York: B. P. Dutton and company, 1919. 243 p. 
$2.00 net) 
A republic of nations. A study of the organization of a federal league 
of nations. By Raleigh C. Minor, professor of constitutional and 
international law at the University of Virginia. (New York : Ox- 
ford university press, 1918. 316 p. $2.50 net) 
The responsible state. A reexamination of fundamental political doc- 
trines in the light of world war and the menace of anarchism. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, LL.D., professor of sociology and the his- 
tory of civilization in Columbia university. (New York : Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1918. 109 p. $1.00) 
The people's part in peace. An inquiry into the basis for a sound in- 
ternationalism. By Ordway Tead. (New York: Henry Holt and 
company, 1918. 156 p. $1.10 net) 
The world war and leadership in a democracy. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of political economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. (New York: Macmillan company, 1918. 189 p. $1.50) 
Democracy and world relations. By David Starr Jordan. (Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York : World book company, 1918. 158 p. $1.20) 
Among the numerous books dealing with international questions con- 
nected with the world war, the list here given is typical. While the 
volumes contain little of historical value they are in themselves important 
as definite indicia of one phase of public opinion at the conclusion of that 
struggle. 
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In A society of states Mr. Stallybrass discusses the formation of a 
league of nations in a very clear and sensible fashion. In any proposed 
plan knowledge of detail is necessary in addition to general enthusiasm. 
An enlightened public opinion is demanding some respite from war and 
its consequences, but those who seek a remedy must consider how it will 
limit the sovereignty of their own or other states. He shows that the 
union of civilized states need involve no great break with the past, and 
that the alternatives to such a union — world dominion on the part of a 
superstate, or a system of wholly sovereign independent states — have 
failed to preserve permanent peace. In fact, interdependence has to an 
increasing degree marked the relations of civilized nations with each 
other and a rule of law must supplant in still greater measure the rule of 
force. He shows the development of the idea of a league of nations, 
compares the framework of such a league with the constitution of the 
United States, and points out the essential features of some of the defi- 
nite plans that were under consideration before the meeting of the peace 
conference. His discussion throughout is direct, simple, sane, and in- 
forming. 

A republic of nations, by Mr. Minor, describes an international state 
rather than a mere league of nations. He points out the various causes 
of dispute between states and shows that not all are justiciable nor are 
nations always inclined to act with justice toward their fellows. There- 
fore such disputes as arise from the exercise of political powers by sep- 
arate states must be eliminated by having the states give up those powers 
that are most prolific of trouble. He believes that this concession need 
extend little beyond yielding the control over commerce, the right to 
acquire territory by force, and the privilege of oppressing non-nationals. 
An arbitral court will not insure the settlement of quarrels between 
nations, for such a court is not created until after the dispute has begun, 
and the arbiters are inclined to take partisan positions. A full-fledged 
permanent judicial tribunal is impossible unless each nation concerned 
yields as a minimum the political powers indicated above. A mere league 
would affect the independence of the contracting nations, but not ac- 
complish the full purpose of its creation. The international state, there- 
fore, is the author's solution for permanent world peace. He not only 
discusses fully the separate departments and activities of his proposed 
international state, but compares his frame of government with the con- 
stitution of the United States. His methods are logical and he defends 
his position with ability, but the average reader will not be convinced 
that his scheme is practical. Nevertheless, it is well worth stating. 

Mr. P. H. Giddings gave the Colver lectures at Brown university in 
1918 and has published the results in a small volume, The responsible 
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state. He discusses the origin, powers, rights, and duties of a state. As 
a sociologist he traces each point from its primitive beginnings, but he 
tries to make his discussion practical. Few will dissent from his general 
views, although it is evident that many of his war-time utterances have 
already lost their force. He dissents from the concept of sovereignty as 
Teutonic philosophy interpreted it and emphasizes the necessity for 
toleration. Naturally he takes a forward look and premises that peace 
must be established on the basis of national justice; communities have 
the right to grow on equal terms ; individuals may preserve their rights 
through protest, agitation, and persuasion; by means of this privilege 
minorities may convert their fellows and become majorities. He points 
out the difference between the militaristic spirit and the spirit that de- 
mands adequate preparation for national defense. Free peoples, he 
thinks, may accomplish more through spontaneous power than those who 
are the creatures of compulsion. The responsible state, he concludes, is 
composed of a politically-organized body of competent citizens. Few 
will dispute his major premises although they may not follow him into 
all the applications possible during a time of general warfare. 

Mr. Ordway Tead devotes the chapters of The people's part in peace 
to a discussion of the economic foundations upon which a league of na- 
tions must be based. For this reason he favors a wider recognition of 
the labor elements than seemed possible a year ago. Recent events have 
shown the wisdom of his views. 

Mr. Richard T. Ely's The world war and leadership in democracy is 
issued in the Citizen 's library of which he is editor. The first five chap- 
ters touch upon the causes that brought the United States into the world 
war, while discussing the salient points of German development. In 
early American experience he notes a lack of emphasis upon leadership 
but an adherence to a belief in natural rights. Then the struggle for 
"equality of opportunity" became the dominant note in our national 
history. Mr. Ely interprets this as opportunity for the few as well as 
the many. Leadership, he finds, is developed in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and he favors in them the fullest opportunity for all who are 
prepared to benefit by their instruction. Only in this way can we be 
sure that every potential leader obtains the opportunity that of right 
belongs to him. His historical illustrations, smacking of war-time flavor, 
are not always convincing. 

Democracy and world relations, by Mr. David Starr Jordan, repre- 
sents another phase of the same general discussion. Mr. Jordan does not 
worship democracy for itself, nor is he blind to its faults, yet he finds 
in its principles, rightly observed, the only enduring hope for future 
international relations. His democracy will east aside traditional diplo- 
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macy, regulate national sovereignty, control commerce, and limit arma- 
ments. In the new community of states backward nations will be con- 
trolled in their own interest and in that of civilization, in the spirit of 
altruism rather than exploitation. The world policy of twelve months 
later still seems far removed from this ideal, but is progressing, let us 
hope, in that direction. 

The force supreme. By "Walter Wellman. (New York: George H. 
Doran company, [1918]. 191 p. $1.25 net) 

This book deals with the type of world life and international relations 
which aims to do away with the old order and the conflicts and warfare 
which accompanied it. It it difficult to give a satisfactory and enlight- 
ening review of such a volume because the terms used by the author are, 
as a rule, rather general and vague, with a resulting uncertainty of mean- 
ing. Intermingled with phrases of doubtful content there are some 
concepts of value, though they could hardly be called original. The 
author believes that the world is an economic and social unit in which 
international cooperation should supersede war and coercion, and that 
this primary fact must govern the new world and its type of life in the 
future. A society of nations is to be the administrative director of this 
cooperative life. These fundamental premises are the basis of all the 
inferences and conclusions which are developed throughout the book. 
Among specific points advocated to maintain peaceful international rela- 
tions are disarmament and the boycott or lockout, the latter to be used 
against aggressive military groups. These subjects are not discussed 
except in a general way so that one is left in doubt as to their exact value 
and limitations as methods. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to the discussion of a covenant for 
world cooperation, conditions necessary for world peace, and the influence 
of President Wilson and Lloyd George in the formation of the new 
world order. These chapters are interesting in the light of the actual 
terms of the peace treaty and what has happened since the book was 
written. While the book may have some valuable suggestions for the 
general reader it is of little value to the scholar and careful student of 
world conditions. 

James G. Stevens 

The only possible peace. By Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919. 265 p. $1.50 net) 
The causes of the recent war are sketched out upon the basis of an 
economic interpretation of history which seems to be closely in line with 
the doctrines of Karl Marx. Thus the author lays the blame for the war 
mainly upon the banking and commercial classes of Germany in par- 



